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months are approaching and with them, my hypochondria.
Clouds cover the horizon; the little corner of blue sky that I
used to perceive from my cell insured my health and good
humor."
In reality he was at the end of his tether. The total isola-
tion in which he vegetated was slowly destroying him. For
diversion he corresponded with Philipov, in the adjoining
cell, by tapping on the wall. He had the impression of being
in an air chamber, with the vacuum expanding above him,
and he could not breathe. He no longer knew whether he was
a human being like other human beings. He no longer could
place himself in time or space, he did not know whether he
was awake or dreaming. As a child he had often placed a little
note on his night table saying: "It is possible that today I may
fall into a lethargy; please do not bury me before so many
days.'7
Now he was indeed in a lethargy. He was literally buried.
He no longer existed.
The investigation dragged on. Interrogations followed one
upon another. The prisoners were questioned separately.
From time to time, an officer, accompanied by a gendarme,
penetrated into the cell, ordered the prisoner to put on civil-
ian clothes, and led him down long, dim corridors to the
exit. Then they traversed a courtyard and entered the
"White House," where the investigating committee held its
sessions.
This committee was composed of five^ members: Prince
Gagarin, Dubelt, chief of the gendarmes, Prince Dolgorulcy,
General Rostovtsev and General Nabokov, commander of
the fortress, who acted as chairman.
Dostoevsky was accused of having taken part in meetings
which criticized governmental decrees and the institutions